STUDIES   IN   PROSE
"It is a principle in the English law/' says
Chief Justice Kent, in the case last cited, * *"as
ancient as the law itself, that a statute, even
of its omnipotent Parliament, is not to have
a retrospective effect 'Nova Constitutio futu-
ris formam imponere debet, et non prasteri-
tis.' The maxim in Braeton was taken from
the civil law, for we find in that system the
same principle, exprest substantially in the
same words, that the law-giver can not alter
his mind to the prejudice of a vested right
'Nemo potest mutare concilium suum in alteri-
us injuriam.' This maxim of Papinian is gen-
eral in its terms, but Doctor Taylor applies it
directly as a restriction upon the law-giver,
and a declaration in the code leaves no doubt
as to the sense of the civil law. f Leges et
constitutiones futuris certum est dare formam
negotiis, non ad facta prseterita revocari, nisi
nominating et de prseterito tempore, et adhuc
pendentibus negotiis cautum sit.' This pas-
sage, according to the best interpretation of
the civilians, relates not merely to future suits,
but to future, as contradistinguished from
past, contracts and vested rights. It is, in-
deed, admitted that the prince may enact a
retrospective law, provided it be done express-
ly; for the will of the prince under the
despotism of the Roman emperors was para-
mount to every obligation. Great latitude
was anciently allowed to legislative exposi-
tions of statutes, for the separation of the
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